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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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THE SHRUBBERY.—.7 Shetch. 


Young Melmoth went down 
summer to his father’s seat in West-| 
moreland, where, being of an active dis 
position, and having no companions but 
a German flute and the works of a few 
tavourite authors, he frequently amused 
himself with the sports of the field. He 
was one day so warmly engaged in pur-| 
suing the wild fowl which abound in 
that romantic country, that he forgot 
where he had wandered until he reached 
the banks of Winandermere; the solemn) 
colouring of that magnificent scene, the! 
last gleam of sunshine fading away on} 


in the| 


ydistance, and now meandered close by 
ithe walk. Melmoth had not advanced 
far in this retreat, when the shrubs, sud- 
idenly opening on one side, discovered 
ja little stream dashing down a rough 
green bank in an irre lar w inding man- 
ner, and finely diversified by the clods 
of turf and stems of brushwood that re- 
sisted its current. A seat on the oppo- 
site side of the walk seemed to invite 
‘him to sit down and contemplate the 
beauties of the scene; he accepted its 
offer, and resting the butt end of his 
gun on the ground and raising his hand 
to the muzzle, he leaned forward to ex- 
amine the waterfall. He had not con- 


cri} 


> es 


the hill tops, the deep serene of the “wa-litinued long in this posture, when he 
ters, and the long shadows of the moun-/heard the sound of ah: wrpsicor d, accom- 


tains thrown rt them, till they near 


panied by a female voice. The air was 


ly touched the hithermost shore, all this’ simple and pathetic in the highest de- 


concurring with the reflection of his be- gree, 


ing at suc h a distance from home, filled! 
him with sensations that he had never 
before felt. As he looked round, amidst!) 
his terror and uncertainty, he espied a) 
small farm house peeping forth from aj} 
grove of f old trees; after a short delibe-| 
ration, he resolved to follow a path that/| 
ecmed to lead thither, and passing}! 
through seVeral lonely dells, 
with beeches, and overrun with wild 
flowers, he arrived at a thicket that 
opened into a shrubbery; the opposite 
plants intermingling their branches, cast 
a gloom very pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, and a rivulet which ran murmuring 
over pebbles, or broke into cascades, 


and though he could not distin- 
guish the words, the melancholy cadence 


\ ith which they were uttered, together 
ha ith the beauty of the scene, hada strange 


effect upon him; for his constitution was 

naturally warm, and his feelings were 
alw ays awake to music. The sound 
presently ceasing, broke the chain of ro- 
mantic ideas which they had inspired. 


shaded! He laid down his gun, ‘and taking out 


his flute, an instrument on which he ex- 
celled, he raised it to his mouth, but the 
‘idea of alarming the stranger checked 
his hand, and he returned it into his 
pocket. He immediately rose up, and 
stealing along the walk, presently enter- 
ed ona circular grassplot, pl: inted round 





now glittered through the leaves at a 


iwith evergreens, in the centre of which 
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stood a very elegant summer-house. A 
myrtle had ‘spread its branches over the 
front of the building, and a jessamine. 

which had been taught to wind up the lh 
fluted columns of the portico, hung) 
down in festoons on each side. As this; 
seemed to be the place from whence th« | | 
sounds, which still vibrated on his ear. 
had proceeded, Melmoth hesitated whe - 
ther he should not return, but concluding 
from the silence that the person to whon.| 
he was indebted for them had retired | 
with a trembling hand he opened the) 
door; Opposite to It stood a harpsicord | 
open, and a book lay upon it. Melmot! | 
took itup = It was the third volume « 

Emma Corbett, and open at that part ir} 
which the dying Emma, on her return) 
from America, where she had left the! 
remains of a husband and a brother she 
adored, meets her aged father at the 
door, supported by his servants, and 
going to attend the funeral of her bro- 
ther’s widow, who had died distracted. 
The passage affected Melmoth; and in| 
seemed to have affected somebody else,’ 
for he thought he saw a tear upon the| 
page; and he concluded the reader had 
thrown down the book in a fit of enthu-| 
siasm, and struck off the beautiful com-| 
bination of sounds he had just heard.! 
He had scarcely rep!aced the book, when! 
a young lady passed by the window with| 
a basket of fruit in her hand. She was 
dressed in a plain white muslin morning} 
dress, with a bonnet of the same, and. 


there was an elegance in her form which} 


struck him. She presently came back, 
and stooping down to bind up the bro-| 
ken stalk of a carnation that grew in a) 
border before the window, gave him an| 
opportunity of examining he r. Her face} 
was beautiful, but rather formed to please| 





her. The god of love isa gentle deity; 
his chains are so light that the victim is 
captive when he least suspects it; and 
his arrows are so finely pointed, that the 
wound is deepest when felt the least. 
{To be continued.) 

——— + 


STANZAS. 


O ne’er upon my grave be shed 
The bitter tears of sinking age, 

That mourns its cherish’d comfort dead, 
With grief no human hopes assuage. 


When through the still and gazing street, 
My funeral winds its sad array, 

Ne’er may a f«ther’s faltering feet 
Lead with slow steps the church yard way. 


’Tis a dread sight—the sunken eye, 
The look of calm and fix’d despair, 

And the pale lips that breathe no sigh, 
But quiver with the unutter’d prayer. 


Ne’er may a mother hide her tears, 
As the mute circle spreads around, 

Or turning from my grave she hears 
The clod fall fast with heavy sound. 


Ne’er may she know the sinking heart, 
The dreary loneliness of grief, 

When all is o’er, when friends depart, 
And cease to yield their sad relief. 


Nor entering in my vacant room, 
Feel in its chili and heavy air, 

As if the dampness of the tomb 
And spirits of the dead were there. 


M welcome, though with care and pain, 
The power to glad a parent’s heart, 
To bid a parent’s joys remain, 
And life’s approaching ills depart. 


—e + ee 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
A gentleman calling himself Jones, 
about the latter part of the last century, 
purchased a small piece of land on the 
edge of a common in Shropshire, upon 
which he built a neat cottage. Here he 
long resided, unknowing and almost un- 


than to dazzle, her features had such a'known in the neighbourhood. Various 


in them, 
were lost at a distance; and 


softness and such a delicacy 
that they 


there was a sweetness mingled with me-| 


lancholy in her look that moved him ex-! 
ceedingly . Melmoth had never known 
what it was to be in love, nor did he 
even know then, but he thought he saw 
something in her countenance, which 


conjectures were formed respecting the 
jsolitary and singular stranger; at length 
a clergyman took some notice of him, 
Joccasionally inviting him to his house ; 
Ihe found him possessed of intelligence 
and manners, which evidently indicated 
his origin to have been in the highest 
station of life. Amongst the few far- 





made him wish to be acquainted with 








mers, whom Mr. Jones occasionally 
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visited, was one of the name of Hoggins. 
‘This person had a daughter about eigh- 
teen years of age, so beautiful and amia- 
ble that our stranger made her an offer 
of his hand. She referred him to her 
father, on account of the mystery 
involving his character, objected to the 
match. ‘To this he replied, that the 
offer was much more advantageous than 
either the father or the daughter could) 
reasonably expect. ‘The farmer then| 
consulted the clergyman, who thougl 

he could not give him the desired thor. 
mation, expressed himself so as to con- 
vince the inquirer that he ought not to 
withhold his consent—the marriage was 
accordingly soon after solemnized, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones retired to their 
cottage. Three or four years they lived 
in this retirement, and were blessed with 
two children. Mr. Jones employed 
great part of his time in improving his 
wife’s mind, but never disclosed his own 
origin. At length upon taking a jour- 
ney of pleasure with her, while remark- 
ing the beauties of the country, he noti- 
ced and named the different gentlemen’s 


who, 


seats as they passed, and coming to al 


very magnificent one, * This my dear,” 

said he, “ is Burleigh house, the seat of 
the earl of Exeter, and, if you please, 

we will go in and look at it, it is an ele- 
gant house and probably will amuse 
you.” While the cottager was gazing 
with astonishment at the novel scene of 
so much magnificence, her husband told 
her that these objects of her admira- 
tion, with many which he would after- 
wards shew her, were her own, and that} 
she was the countess of Exeter! Her hus- 
band was indeed Cecil, nephew to the late} 
earl of Exeter; he had in his youth mar- 
ried a lady-of large fortune, but in a few 
years having suffered two of the deepest] 
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sudden communic~tion of her unexpect- 
ed grandeur was too powerful for our 
fair villager to sustain, and she was car- 
ried motionless into her apartment— 


. * 
2 tem 


LINES—By Merry. 


The traveller on some mouotain’s side, 

Who dreads the dangers yet untry’d, 

Amid the night’s bewild’ring noon, 
Enraptur’d views the rising moon; 

So I rejoice the form to see 

hI Of her, who never thinks on me! 





Where’er her mournful footsteps go, 
My thoughts attend in silent wo! 
When clad in smiles her charms appear, 
My joyous soul is ever near! 

Nought can my vanquish’d fancy see, 
But her, who never thinks on me! 


When round, the youth in transport gaze, 
And love forbids the power to praise— 
While she with artless mien beguiles, 
And sweetly wounds with fatal smiles— 
Her triumphs stil! I joy to see, 

Although she never thinks on me! 


Then go fond hope, for ever go! 

Here will I nourish dearest wo— 

For sorrow’s self can sweets impart! 
Sweet every pang that rende the heart! 
And sweet to die ’twill surely be— 
For her, who never thinks on me! 


uae 
FROM THE SKETCH BOOK. 

I was once congratulating a friend 
who had around him a blooming family, 

knit together in the strongest affe ction. 
“I can wish you no better lot,” said he 
with enthusiasm, “ than to have a wife 
and children—if you are prosperous, 
there they are to share your prosperity; 
if otherwise, there they are to comfort 
you.” And, indeed, I have observed 
that married men falling into misfortune 
are more apt to settee their situation 
jin the world than single men; _ partly 
ibe cause they are more stimulated to ex- 
erin by the necessities of the helpless 








wounds which the severity of fortune 
could infligt, thgloss of property by ga-| 
ming, and of his*wife by divorce, he de-| 


and beloved beings who depend upon 
lithem for subsistence; but chiefly because 
their spirits are soothed and relieved by 


termined to abandon the fashionable domestic endearments, and their self 


world, and retired under the name of 
Jones, to a village in Shropshire, where 
he resided as we have described, until 
recalled by the death of his uncle, to take 


\Tespect kept alive by finding that though 
all abroad is darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is still a little world of love, of 
which they are monarchs. Whereasa sin- 





possession of his title and estates. ‘The 


gle man is apt to run to waste and self- 
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neglect; to fancy himself lonely and jbly fixed, he consented - a her in coeopinss 

“i Te A ee VY er, vayl, |isinee, if she openly left the palazzo, it would be tm- 
< ( . « at ( \ . . . 

abandoned, and his heart Sa i sghuirs, possible to avoid a parting with Bentin. Not without 

like some deserted mansion, for Val* extreme grief did her father think of losing ber, yet 

ef an inhabitant. lihis affection overpowered his regret, and he yielded 

ito his daughter’s intreaties. She therefore deter 


; . . ‘ 
jmined to escape the following night, when there 


_———- + 

|'was to be a masked ball at the palazzo and trusting 

7 OU : LN G. . : . 

rO OUR FRIEND (her design to her confessor, who epplauded her he- 

Drive the frown trom thy brow, trom thine eve rove resolution, she prevailed on him to promise 

chase the tear, that he would wait for her at the extremity of the 

And again let thy sinile mildly beaming appear; 
5 : : 5 apt 

For the sighs of despondence, thy bosom that heave,) and secure ber passage to Marserlie., whence she 


llourdens with a carriage, toconduct ber to Leghorn, 


Only add to the sorrows they seek to releve. might easily reach the convent, and himselt could 
©! wouldst thou that lite shoewld appear as in youth, seture te the monastery hefore break of day Che 
When the vision of hope seem’d the promise o following night Adelrosa habited herself as a Sa- 

truth, vovard peasant, hoping in that dress to escape ob- 


When each feeling exulting was quick with delight, servation When the appointed bour arrived, she 
And each thought of the future unclouded and hastened tothe gardens, and there found the monk 

bright— When she entered the car- 
O! wouldst thon to thee such expectance Were given, riage she gave way toa violent burst of tears, which 
Enjoy it, ’tis thine—'us the prospect of heaven! 


waiting ber approach 


after a time subsided into a deep melancholy. They 
jreached Leghorn in about three hous, and in one 


lmore, Adelrosa. stilltn the habit of a peasant, found 
herse!fon board 4 vessel bound for Marseilles When 


——_ + oe 


ADELROSA DF. VALMONTE. >" 
i she was missed at the palazzo, the griefof Mortimer 


Adelrosa was descended from one of the noblest) was unbounded, and the Murehese, though he in- 
families of Tuscany Her mother had long been) wardiy applauded his daughter’s firmness, so deeply 
dead, but her father, the Marchese de Valmonte, felt the loss of her constant attention and tender 
amply supplied the deficiency, and was at once @ Jove. that he fell into a deep melancholy, which 
vigilant guardian and an affeetionate friend Nature finally terminated his existence. He first, however, 
hud bestowed on Adelrosa every grace both of mind) enjoined Mortimer, who with the affection of a son 
and person She had hardly attained bereighteenth waited on him in his last moments, to retarn to 
year, when Mr. Bentin an English gentleman, who England, and endeavour to forget Adelrosa he 
was highly recommended to the Marchese, became! tatter determined, however, to devote a year to the 
an inmate of the Palazzo de Valmonte. This gen-) seareh of her, and if his inquiries proved fruitless, to 
tleman was no less elegant and accomplished than) return at the end of that period to his native country. 

airnea: and ; y . otlecti > . ° . . 
Adelrosa; and a mutual atfection had taken root in He executed his design, and failing in his search 
the hearts of both before they were conscious of it.|/ went back to England 
Mortimer Bentin, however, soon feeling his happi-| Q T'o be concluded. ) 
ness entirely dependent on Adelrosa, acquainted 
her with his passion, entreating her permission to 
endeavour to obtain the concurrence of the Mar- 
chese Adelrosa, then first sensible of her love,! EPITAPH ON A LADY. 
owned that she returned hi- passion, and hastily re- 
tired. Searcely had she left him. when the pleasure 
she had just eXperienced was converted into grief, 
for she recollected the difference of their religion.| 
She had been educated in the catholic persuasion, 
and she would have thought it a crime even to listen! . se 

5 lj Though every hour thy life approw’d, 
to any arguments against it. On the other hand, she! on : “her 
’ . 4 | The muse the strain of grief forbears, 
knew that Mortimer was no less firmly attached to!! . : wal 
A ; J | Nor wishes, tho’ by all telov’d, 
the protestant religion; and if he were to promise) . ; 
- . ‘ i To call thee toa world of tears. 
that both should continue the form of worship of! 
‘h 
their country, what should she not endure at the} 
thought of bestowing her affections on one, whom)! 
religion commanded her to believe would be eter-)) 


—- + oe 


Beneath this turf, in sweet repose, 
The friend of all—a fair one lies— 

Vet hence let sorrow vent her woes, 
Far hence let pity pour her sighs. 





Best of thy sex! alas! farewell, 

From this dark scene remov’d, to shine 
Where purest shades of mortals «well, 
nally wretched’ Shuddering at the prospect of part-|| And virtue wails to welcome TuiNnE! 
ing from her lover, and feeling that all her earthly || * . 
happiness was concentered in him, she resolved to) 
consecrate her hfe to the exercise of that religion to}! 
which she was so invivlably attached, and to quit!) *.* THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 
Italy, to take the veil at the convent of St Clair in|). 


: lis at No. 1¢ -street. The terms of sub- 
Laugeedoe. With trembling steps she sought her| 0. 198, Lombard-ctreet, The terms of ¢ 


father, and imparted her sorrowsto him He strove ||Seription are thirty-seven and « ha(f cents per quar- 
w combat her resolution, but finding her immova-|iter, pay able in advance 






























































